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China herself became hesitant. Indeed, what could be the conse-
quences of a declaration of political war on the part of these three
nations against Japan and Russia? The United States was obviously
not prepared to fight. Germany had her European troubles. China
\vould still be alone, and her new alliances would only serve to
provoke a stronger policy on the part of Japan and Russia.

The collaboration between the United States and Germany in
the Far East continued until the very outbreak of the World War.
It had no important results, however, and wTas limited essentially to
declarations and protests.

BRITAIN AND FRANCE BETWEEN TWO FIRES

Britain and France occupied the middle position between the
two extreme groups, that is, Russia-Japan on the one side, and
United States-Germany on the other. Britain, however, inclined
more toward Japan, while France was bound to Russia.

The traditional, anti-Russian bias in British policy was mollified
after Russia's defeat in 1905, and a degree of readjustment in their
rival interests became possible. In 1907 the two nations concluded
a treaty to end the old disputes in the Middle East and central
Asia. The treaty delimited the respective rights, interests, and
spheres of each in vast regions of Asia. As far as China was con-
cerned, Tibet was the only item covered by the agreement.

While Japan, Britain's bellicose ally, was entering an era of
collaboration with Russia, Britain herself looked for a rapproche-
ment with the government of St. Petersburg. In a political sense the
British-Russian treaty of August 31, 1907, and the Russo-Japanese
treaty of July 30, 1907, were an entity.

In China, Britain belonged to the "trading powers," British trade
with China was important, British investments there were large,
and the expansionist policy of Russia was still a thorn in Britain's
flesh. She tried, therefore, to maintain a mediating position between
the vigorous offensive of the Russian Government and the opposi-
tion presented by the United States and Germany. Britain was, of
course, not anti-imperialist in the sense that America was. She
possessed ports in China and enjoyed privileges and "unequal
treaties." Time and again Russia pressed London to recognize the
projected Russian "sphere" in northern China, Britain was uncer-